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ABSTRACT 

As part of a decentralization effort, San Diego 
schools are developing various community partnerships and joining 
with other agencies to share the resources of school, community, 
social service, and health providers. Interagency collaboration may 
result in a more integrated, coherent service delivery to an 
increasingly diverse student population. This brief identifies and 
compares chree initiatives: interagency collaboration at the 
executive level, collaboration among front-line professionals, and 
collaboration directly with community members. Since 1988, San Diego 
agency heads have been cooperating to develop a fundamentally new 
system for providing educational, social, and health support 
services. The result is Hamilton Center, a separately administered, 
professionally staffed demonstration service center on the grounds of 
an elementrry school. Another collaborative with major strength in 
building linkages among front-line professionals is the Crawford 
Cluster Connection, initiated when 12 area principals were asked for 
ideas to increase student attendance. The group focused on community 
and family conditions associated with poor school attendance and 
developed resource-sharing plans to tackle this problem. 
Collaboration with parents at a school located in a desperately poor 
neighborhood produced an "unofficial" preschool program staffed by 
multilingual paraprof ess ionals and parent volunteers. Ideally, 
communities should encourage and integrate all three collaboration 
levels to maximize strengths and counter limitations. (MLH) 
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School-Community Collaboration: 
Comparing Three Initiatives 

by Cd%nn RStone 

n restructuring efforts around the country, schools have sought ways to develop com- 
munity partnerships that can address the needs of unique and diverse populations. 
Lacking a proven model for school-comraunity alliances, administrators may wonder 
how best to organize and coordinate the resources of human services available to 
children and families. 

As part of its decentralization effort, schools in San Diego, California are develop- 
ing various community partnerships, and are being encouraged to join with other 
agencies, weaving together the resources of school, community, social service, and 
health providers. Educators hope such interagency collaboration will result in a more 
integrated, coherent delivery of services and ultimately a student population that 
can be more academically successful. 

With a population of approximately one million, San Diego is the sixth largest 
city in the United States, and has a public school district which serves 125,000 stu- 
dents: 34% white, 30% Hispanic, 19% Asian, 16% African-American. The children 
and youth here, many of whom are new immigrants to the U.S. from Mexico and 
Asia, speak more than 50 languages. The district's size and diversity were factors in 
the decision to decentralize, but these factors also complicate attempts to implement 
broad and fundamental change. 

In this brief, we identify three initiatives: interagency collaboration at the execu- 
tive level, collaboration among front-line professionals, and collaboration directly 
with community members. 

Collaboration can involve chief executive officers of prominent agencies who con- 
ceptualize change in policy and practice at the macro level. At another level, front- 
tine professionals (for example, principals, counselors, health care providers across the 
district), may form strong professional relationships that result in shared knowledge, 
responsibility and professional support. At the grassroots level, on-site professionals 
can collaborate with parents and famities, the clients served by the school. 

The program descriptions which follow illustrate innovative types of partnerships 
am") offer a context for considerirtg the challenges and potential benefits of school- 
community collaboration. 
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^^There are 
vital functions to 
he accomplished 
at each level of 
coUaboration^^^ 



Executive-Levei Collaboration: 
Coordinating Policy and Services 

In San Diego, heads of agencies, as part of 
"New Beginnings," have been collaborating 
since 1988 to develop systemic chr.nge, that is 
a fundamentally new system for providing 
educational, social, and health support ser- 
vices. Their goal is an integrated delivery 
system which will reform current practice 
now seen as overlapping, fragmented, and 
crisis-oriented. They hope to provide early 
and preventive assistance, to focus on fami- 
lies, to give hifher quality service at less 
cost, and to emphasize adoption of innova- 
tions at many settings (Payzant, 1992). 

This initiative resulted from meetings of 
the chief executives of public schools, San 
Diego State University, county social services, 
the housing commission, health care pro- 
viders, and the police force. An interagency 
Council with high level administrators from 
each collaborating agency was formed to 
achieve the identified goals. Council mem- 
bers say they find personal and professional 
satisfaction in being part of an interagency 
planning process, where people from several 
agencies and professions share a common 
purpose. The Council oversees implementa- 
tion of a demonstration center at Hamilton 
Elementary School. 

During its first year, the Council expand- 
ed school registration to include an assess- 
ment of children's needs and to provide 
information about social service planning for 
families, case management, and health ser- 
vices. The Council, which incorporates 
needs, ideas, and decision-making with the 
Center, also designed a single eligibility pro- 
cess for receiving multiple services, and a 
management information system that can be 
retrieved by school, county, and medical per- 
soruiel. Thus many services, like housing, 
public assistance, and health screening, are 
at once unified and accessible at a single site. 

These innovations are being implemented 
at Hamilton Center, on the grounds of 
Hamilton Elementary School. The Center is 
physically and administratively separate from 
the school; its staff of six professionals who 
are accountable to the Council include a 
coordinator, a nurse, and four "family service 
advocates" (FSA^s), who are repositioned 



staff from participating agencies. 

Initially, problems were encountered 
translating the executive vision into prac- 
tice. Hamilton teachers, who were not 
actively involved in the planning, expressed 
concern that their traditional on-site support 
system would be changed, and that the 
Center was competing with the school for 
resources. Secondly, although FSA's were to 
implement an integrated service model, 
which presumed broad expertise in social 
work, housing, immigration, and health, the 
FSA's felt that they did not receive sufficient 
cross-training or have enough contact with 
other agencies to accomplish this goal. 
FSA's were expected to effectively meet 
multiple needs of families or to connect 
them to key social service agencies, yet there 
was no forum permitting them to share 
knowledge with other front-line profession- 
als. And third, Center implementation, in 
its initial stages, did not capitalize on the 
potential for collaboration with families and 
the community. In keeping with social ser- 
vice tradition, frunilies were seen as "depen- 
dents" rather than "resources." 

In spite of these limitations, Hamilton 
Center is a pround-breaking effort to bring 
coherence to a fragmented human service 
system. The program description above 
illustrates the need for top-level planning, 
but suggests a parallel need for effective 
cooperation at other levels. The following 
descriptions illustrate the potential inher- 
ent in other collaborative efforts. 

Collaboration Among Professionals: 
Colleglality on the Front Line 

Another collaborative, with major 
strength in building linkages among 
front-line professionak, is the Crawford 
Cluster Connection (OCC). Initiated among 
Crawford High School and its 11 feeder 
schools, the CCC began when the 12 princi- 
pals were asked, as a group, for ideas to 
increase student attendance. The group 
focused on community and family conditions 
associated with poor school attendance and 
ways to address these in a holistic fashion. 
Principals readily acknowledge that the group 
was extraordinary in its openness, trust, and 
ability to coalesce around important issues. 
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The original plan of ad hoc meet- 
ing tadeat widi attendance problems 
was superseded by a much broader 
mission: to restructure cluster schoob 
to coordinate existing resources or 
develop new ones to share across 
schools. Based on the principak' sue- 
cess, cluster counselors and nurses 
formed parallel groups of their own to 
share infomfiation. pmvide in-service 
training, and coordinate professional 
efforts. For example, the counselors 
had experts from their community dis- 
cuss blended families and help develop 
a case management system; the nurses 
used outside experts to learn more 
' about day-care support, and helping 
children deal with family tragedy. 

By combining funding avaibble to 
individual schools, the principals also 
created a new shared position. The 
person would coordinate cluster's 
iiuiovations, including direct service 
to students and parents; gathering 
material resources for schools, stu- 
dents and fiamilies; aiul, developing 
in-service oppommities that link 
educators with community-based 
organizations (Fieldman, Change & 
Leong, 1992). As part of their role in 
the collaborative the conmiunity 
organizations provided in-service 
workshops to educators. The work- 
shops created a flow of information 
among school personnel and commu- 
nity-based service providers, building 
strong collegial relationships. 

The capacity for enhancing profes- 
sional relationships of front-line pro- 
fessionals is the CCCs strength and 
most unique feature. However, when 
the CCC attempted to collaborate 
with Cour.ry Socfal Services, the 
county participated minimally, and 
confined its irmovative initiatives to 
Hamilton Center. To date, the CCC 
does not have an executive-level sup- 
port group, which hinders its effec- 
tiveness. Without "a champion^ in 
central office, CCC innovations may 
not be recognized and supported at 
the executive level. 
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Collaboration With Parents: 
Community Dovolopmant 

The third case illustrates the 
potential for school collabora- 
tion with parents and families. This 
example was developed at Central 
Elementary School in a desperately 
poor neighborhood where 91% of 
the students arc of color, 75% are 
limited English proficient, and many 
begin their formal schooling old 
enough to be in third or fourth grade. 

Several yean ago the school facul- 
ty decided that fundamental changes 
were needed. They created a new 
school ethic: 

1 The school should be central 
to the life of the community; 

2 Its resources should be flexi- 
ble c ad deteimined by the 
needs of families; 

3 The school should reach out 
to parents, enlisting their 
help and advice in the 
education of the children. 

In practice, these tenets resulted 
in site-based decision-making, 
guided by parent participation. 

Central Elemx,iitary*s program for 
4-year-olds is one example of how 
the tenets were traiislated into prac- 
tice. Parents requested that the 
school provide programming for pre- 
school children. However, typical 
school programs for 4-year-olds are 
expei«ive, requiring a certificated 
teacher and low student-teacher 
ratio to meet state requirements. 
While it would have been easy to 
tell parents that 4-year-old program- 
ming was not possible, responsive- 
ness to the community became the 
mother of invention. 

By shifting funds available to the 
school, an "unofficial^ program was 
initiated. Although the program 
does not meet state guidelines, and 
does not count toward state aid, it 
serves 80 children in classes of 20 
each. The staff is comprised of multi- 
lingual paraprofessionals and is aug- 
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mented by parent volunteers. To 
take part in the program^ a parent or 
another adult - often a grandparent 
- is required to attend school half of 
the days. Typically, there are two 
aides and nine or ten parents in a 
classroom of 20 children. Parents 
often lead activities, play with the 
children, or just spend time chatting 
with each other. 

As it begitu its third year^ the pro- 
gram appears to benefit children, 
parents, and the school The chil- 
dren are exposed to English, and to 
school, in an environment that is 
especially non-threatening because 
of the presence of parents. Parents 
say that the school is responsive. 
Parents are able to see other adults 
model effective teaching aiul child 
rearing, and they contribute to the 
program, playing productive and 
functioital roles in the life of the 
school. As for educators, the pro- 
gram contributes to the children's 
readiness and perhaps to long-term 
academic success. The school ethic, 
parent involvement and responsive- 
ness to community concerns, is 
being realized even in the midst of 
deep urban poverty. High expecta- 
tions of clients for building 
community^ is a powerful foundation 
for collaboration and a major source 
of strerigth within the school and 
neighborhood. 

Concluoiont 

Each case illustrates a different 
perspective on collaboration. One 
perspective is that without collabo- 
ration by executives, structural prob- 
lems of the educational and social 
service systems cannot be corrected. 
To break institutional gridlock, and 
achieve efficiency and effectiveness, 
agency executives must use their 
combined power and authority, as in 
the case of Hamilton Center. This 
perspective assumes that effective 
char\ge requires leadership and coor- 
dination from the top down. 
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However, an entirely top-down 
approach would fail to capitalize on 
infbnnaLand local development, it 
may encounter reslnance from those 
not involved in plaiming, and has 
the potential to become|)rcscribed, 
uniform practices that wre as central- 
ized, inflexible and unresponsive as 
the current system. 

A second perspective is that 
front-line professionak should initi- 
ate and implement change through 
collegial relationships and the pool- 
ing of scarce resources. At this level, 
coiisiderable face-to-face interaction 
and irvformal association are present. 
People know and trust one another. 
Org^ized relationships aqKMig 
front-line workers encour^ initia- 
tive, self correction, and seruitivi(y 
to the needs of professionals and' 
clients, but do not carry the authori- 
ty from the top necessary to make 
large scale changes in systems. 

A third perspective, illustrated by 
Central Elementary School, is that 
e{liectiv^ch9iii|e in schools and com- 
munitia^Cajti be initiated in collabo- 
ration vmh the consumers of services 
- bottom-up. In this perspective, 
families are not jusr receivers of ser- 
vice, but are resources playing func- 
tional roles in improving conditions. 
It is an important strei\gth that this 



level of collaboration is immediately 
responsive and directly accountable 
to the public. However, there are 
limitations of programs that collabo- 
rate only with their clients and con- 
sumers: they carmot address defi- 
ciencies in the larger social service 
delivery system. The full develop- 
ment ot Khoob and related services 
in economically poor neighborhoods 
requires assistance from the larger 
network of community ir\stitutior\s. 

Each level of collaboration offers 
strengths and limitations. At some 
time in San Diego's future, it may be 
possible to combine the several inde- 
pendently created perspectives into a 
whole that simultaneously reinforces 
the strengths of each of the identi- 
fied levels. The high school and its 
feeder schools, like the CCC, may be 
an optimal unit for organizing multi- 
level collaboration. It can bring 
together enough professionals for a 
productive exchai\ge and collegial 
support. Whereas strong executive 
support for each individual school in 
a district may not be possible, it 
would :«em possible across K-12 
high school areas. The high school 
attendance area as the working unit 
for collaboratives would be strength- 
ened if county social services were 
decentralized and reorganized within 



the same geographic boundaries. 

In the fmal attalysis, however, the 
best form and organization for a col- 
laborative must be derived from 
local purposes. It will depend on 
resources and other faictors that are 
unique to each locality. In spite of 
this qualification, this study of 
human service collaborations in San 
Diego advances the argument that, 
in general, there are vital functions 
to be accomplished at each of the 
identified levek. Ideally, communities 
should encourage and then integrate 
all three levels of collaboration in 
order to capitalize on the stretigths, 
and counter the limitations, of 
each level. 
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The Center on Organization and 
Restructuring of Schoob will study 
how organizational features of schools can 
be changed to increase the intellectual 
and social competence of students. The 
five-year program of research focuses on 
restructuring in four areas: the experi' 
ences of students in school; the profes- 
sional life of teachers; the governance, 
management and leadership of schoob; 
and the coordination of community 
resources to better serve educationally 
disadvantaged students. 

Through syntheses of previous 
research, analyses of existing data, and 
new empirical studies of education 
reform, the Center will focus on six criti- 
cal issues for elementary, middle and high 
schoob: How can schooling nurture 
authentic forms of student achievement? 
How can schooling enhance educational 
equity? How can decentralization and 
local empowerment be constructively 
developed? How caii schoob be trans- 
formed into communities of learning? 
How can change be approached through 
thoughtful dialogue and support rather 
than coercion and regulation? How can 
the focus on student outcomes be shaped 
to serve these five principles? 

CENTER PUBLICATIONS 

In the fall and spring of each year, the 
Center publishes an issue report which 
offers in-depth analysis of critical issues in 
school restructuring, distributed free to all 
persons on the mailing list. In addition, 
three "briefs** targeted to special audiences 
will be offered yearly. Our 1993 bibliogra- 
phy, currently available, will be updated 
each year and is distributed free on 
request Occasional papers reporting 
results of Center research will be available 
at cost. To be pUxed on the mailing list 
and receive Issues in Restruciunng Schools, 
please contact Karen Prager, 
Dissemination Coordinator, Center oti 
Organization and Restructuring of 
Schools, University of Wisconsin, 1025 
W. Johnson Street, Madison, WI 53706. 
Telephone: (608) 263-7575. 
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